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WINE. ’ 
‘Wine is a liquor made from grapes, much in 


the manner that cider is made from apples. There 
deluge. Noah was probably the first who pre- 
served the juice of the grape, till by fermentation 
it became proper wine. Before him, men only ate 
grapes like other fruit, or drank the juice as Just 
pressed from the fruit. This mode of drinking 
was common in the days of Joseph. Gen. xl. 11. 
Noah, ignorant of its strength, fell into intoxica- 
tion. Gen. ix. 20,21. The process of distilling 
ardent spirits from wine and other liquors, was in- 
vented by the Saracens, several centuries after 
the death of Christ.” 

This, children, is the engraving of a wine press, 
and shows you the manner of making wine. It 
was ‘a vat or cistern, sometimes above ground, 
sometimes sunk into the earth. It was divided 
into two parts, one being deeper than the other. 
Into the shallow compartment the grapes were 
thrown, while several men trod them with their 
feet, and the juice ran into the lower part.” This 
accurately represents the mode of making wine 
now in Germany and France. 

This furnishes an explanation of some passages 
in Scripture—one beautiful one in Isa. Ixiii. 1—5. 
Will you turn to it and read it carefully? Also, 
Rev. xiv. 18, Jer. xxv. 30. 

You see that the Bible speaks of wine: but does 
it tell you that you may drink it? It says it may 
be given to you if you are sick and “ ready to 
perish,” The doctor may give it to you as he 
gives other medicine. But does the Bible say 
that you may drink it if well? Will it not make 
you sick? Will it not make you desire something 
stronger? Does it hurt those who drink it? You 
by find an answer in the 23d chapter of Proverbs, 

— 33, 

We have made the above selection from Mal- 
com’s Bible Dictionary—a very valuable work for 
teachers and children. It can be found at 79 
Cornhill, or 59 Washington St.— S$. S. Treasury. 


—$_____ 
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A MOTHER’S LOVE. 
A CONTRAST. 

The love of parents for their children is a strong 
passion—strong by nature. I have seen her—the 
fond mother—bending over her little cherub by day, 
with looks of delight; listening to its infant cries 
during the night watches with an ever vigilant 
ear, and ministering to its wants with a tenderness 
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the! same fond motive, she was unwilling to wound 
the sensibility of the child by a gentle reproof, o1 
to give it pain even by a slight punishment, until 
the child, by such injudicious management, became 
a spoiled and refractory being. Inthe course of a 
few years, and but a few years, | have seen the 
child strutting about like a little tyrant, disrespect- 
ful and disobedient to its parents, insvlent to the 
servants, quarrelsome and mischievous among its 
equals, wayward in all its humors, vindictive un- 
der a supposed slight, ungrateful for favors re- 
ceived, and yet demanding more with a sturdy 
spirit that would not be put down or turned aside 
—a perfect little pest and mar4o all harmony in 
every circle in which it made its appearance, and 
yet the mother bore it all, because it was her own 
child, and she loved it with a mother’s love. 

A few years afterward I saw the stripling grown 
into a youth—bearing the port and assuming the 
airs of a man, but a vicious one—indulging his 
wild and headstrong passions without restraint — 
engaged eagerly in the pursuit of unhallowed and 
forbidden pleasure—yielding promptly to the first 
temptation without a struggle—corrupted himself 
and the corrupter of others—a spendthrift, a gam- 
bler,—his face bloated with intemperance, and his 
whole appearance indicating that life, wronged 
and violated in his person, was fast withering and 
fading away in the spring time of existence. 

And I have seen and heard her—the forgiving, 
too indulgent mother—attempting to conceal his 
vices from the prying eye of curiosity, or excusing 
them as the faults of early youth, which a few 
more years would correct and reform—and all out 
of excess of her heart’s love—that too blind and 
blinding passion. 

I have seen him the violater of his country’s 
laws—the inmate of a prison—bearing on his limbs 
the badge of force—the occupant of the criminal’s 
place in court—the object of contempt to those 
whom he had injured, and of pity to the good, and 
finally borne away from the gaze of the multitude 
and consigned to a felon’s fate; and then I have 
seen the mother, the agonized parent, forgetful of 
all his past unkindness, of his many acts of diso- 
bedience, and even of the career of shame that 
was about to be closed by a dishonorable death— 
forgetful of what was due to her sex and the cus- 
toms of her country—bursting into the presence 
of the judge with streaming eyes, tearing her hair, 
and imploring mercy for her child—her unfortu- 
nate child—but imploring in vain; and in view of 
this agitating scene I have exclaimed, ‘* How 
strong is nature! How mighty is a mother’s 
love! A man may forget his country and cease to 
love it, but a fond mother can never forget, can 
never cease to love her child, however unfortu- 
nate, however depraved, till life ceases to beat!” 

Again, I have seen another mother training 
another child in the paths of virtue, piety, honor, 
and benevolence, because she too loved her child, 
and wished to render it truly happy—equally at- 
tentive to all its little wants with the other mother, 
bat less indulgent to its humors and caprices, lest 
she should injure its temper, and render it a self- 
willed and too exacting being. I have seen her 
dedicating her little one to God in the solemn rite 
of baptism, in order that, as soon as its mind be- 


and assiduity surpassing those of the partner of| gan to open upon the world and its duties, it might 


her affection towards the same dear object. I 
have seen her attending to its little whims and 
caprices because she loved it, gratifying its exces- 


sive appetite with every delicacy, because out of 


the overflowing of her tenderness, she could deny 
it no sweet thing—suffering it to indulge its pas- 


become a child of God—be shielded from every 
evil, and be clothed with a pure and unsullied 
spirit. 

I have heard her imparting to her beloved one 
its first lessons—for women are the great educa- 
tors of our race. She taught him to look upon 





sions to a violent annoying degree, because, from 


the heavens at the morniog’s dawn, and behold 
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the glorious sun as soon as its rays began to che- 
quer the east—to see as it mounted upward in its 
daily course, diffusing light, life, warmth, and 
gladness over the whole face of creation, and to 
gaze at its declining glories; and I have heard 
him—the child—‘‘ the form of beauty smiling at 
his heart ”—bursting out into expressions of joy 
and rapture at the enchanting vision. J] have seen 
her directing his attention to ‘‘the starry firma- 
ment on high,” studded with ten thousand glow- 
ing witnesses of God’s love and power—glittering 
far and far away in the unfathomable depths 
where the eye of man never penetrated—and I 
have seen him—the child—speechless—and his 
glad spirit bowed down with unutterable astonish- 
ment and awe. 

I have heard her calling upon him to look forth 
upon the earth, the footstool of the Divine Majes- 
ty, and to admire the verdant meadows, the green 
fields, the meandering rivulets, the ripening fruits, 
and the shady groves, and to listen to the music 
of nature’s songsters, as anthems of joy and 
thanksgiving, proceeding from a thousand warb- 
ling throats, ascending upward tothe heavens, and 
the child turned to her and said, ‘‘ Dear mother, 
tell me who gave the birds their sweet voices. 
Who made all these lovely and glorious things?’’ 
And I have then heard the mother—glad of the op- 
portunity—for she loved her child—utter, with 
distinct and reverent accent, the name of God. 

‘*He made them, my dear child! He made 
the heavens and the earth, the sea, and all that in 
them is, for he is great and good—the greatest and 
best of all beings—and when he had made this 
beautiful and glorious world he made man and wo- 
man to inhabit it, to cultivate and admire it, and 
live in it, for a short time, and then to return to 
him, should they be fit for his presence; and you 
and I, my dear boy, and all human beings came 
from him, and were created to love and serve him 
with all our hearts, for he is very good—most wor- 
thy of our love, and we are to imitate his good- 
ness, and to love each other as we love our own 
souls—the never dying part—and are to endeav- 
or, all our lives Jong, to render others as happy as 
we would be ourselves.” 

And I have heard her—the pious mother—im- 
ploring God’s blessing on the child of her affec- 
tion—invoking the light and love of his good 
Spirit upon his path through life, and, out of a 
heart full of gratitude, thanking him for the rich 
treasure committed to her trust, and rejoicing 
with a joy unspeakable that the thought of his 
great Benefactor had at length come over his 
opening spirit, as something to be cherished and 
indulged in his heart for ever. I have seen 
her, day by day, instilling into his mind the 
best lessons, and the noblest rules of duty—teach- 
ing him to see God’s kind and gracious providence 
in every event, and to trace his majesty and good- 
ness in every object of nature. 

And the child grew up an amiable, excellent 
being—the ornament of the circle in which he 
moved, and an example to all—mild and affection- 
ate in his disposition, and strong in the cause of 
virtue and piety. He loved God and returned his 
mother’s love. He loved every being that God 
had made, because he had made it, and because it 
was good. But too good himself for a world of 
sin and sorrow, at an early age God took him to 
himself, and the mother resigned him—the belov- 
ed being—to Him who had so blessed her with its. 
unwearied affection and his many virtues, saying, 
‘* The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away, 
and blessed be his name!”’ and I again ime, “4 
‘* If nature—a mother’s love, is strong without 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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gion—a mighty passion—how much stronger, more 
beautiful, more blessed, and more elevating is it 
with it.”?>— Charleston Courier. 


MORALITY. 














THE JUG. 
One afternoon, as Samuel was returning from 
school, he was overtaken by a heavy fall of snow, 
which came ou suddenly, accompanied by violent 
wind. There was already much snow on the 
ground; and this driving storm drifted it in large 
piles to the sides of the road. Samuel fought his 
way along, buffeting the wind and snow, till he 
came to the hill, at the foot of which he lived. 
He was running down this hill, when he saw some- 
thing red at the side of the road, and stooped to 
pick it up. What was his surprise to find a child 
asleep in the snow! He looked again, i was his 
little sister Catharine? A thin. red calico shawl 
pinned over her shoulder; her tattered bonnet had 
fallen from her head; one little hand was half 
raised as if imploring help; the other grasped— 
the suc! ' 

‘*Oh! my sister! my sister is dead,” exclaimed 
Samuel. He caught her up and ran down the 
hill, carrying her benumbed frame in his arms. 

He reached the house, and fell with his burden 
at the door. His mother came out, and gave one 
agonizing shriek. His father was asleep on the 
bed; he felt too sick to move, but not to drink, 
and had forced his little girl to go to the store, to 
procure for him the poison that was fast sending 
him to the grave. It snowed but little when she 
went out, but the storm had come on violently, and 
her feeble frame was unable to bear it. 

Samuel and his mother brought the child into 
the house, and after rubbing her some time perceiv- 
ed signs of life. They then put her into a tub of 
cold water, and with regurning consciousnes, the 
suffering of the poor child commenced. She drew 
her breath with difficulty, and her groans and con- 
vulsions showed how great was her pain. They 
laid her on the bed beside her miserable father, 
and Samuel ran for the doctor. 

The doctor was there, but said there was little 
to be done. Though the child had recovered for 
awhile, he feared 2 a was not long to live in this 
world. He did all he could, and kindly soothed 
the little sufferer. A burning fever and delirium 
came on. The poor child thought she was still 
striving to get home. ‘‘ O, this jug is so heavy,” 
she would exclaim; ‘‘ I shall fall down—I cannot 
get any farther. Mother, Samuel, do come and 
help me.”’ 

Towards morning, she fell into a disturbed 
sleep; and when the doctor came he found her 
easier, but it did not last long. After a few days 
and nights of pain and distress, the little girl died. 

. [The Reformed Family. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
THE FAITHFUL SISTER. 

In Troy, N. Y. there lived a man, who “‘ feared 
not God,” and like other wicked men followed very 
wicked courses; the only one who mourned over 
his sin and folly, was a faithful, pious sister; she 
frequently besought him with tears, to flee from 
the wrath to come before it was too late; but all 
her warnings were unheard, or at least unheeded; 
at length disease fastened upon his constitution and 
threatened immediate dissolution. He was taken 
to the hospital, and there hie sister, though very 
young, (perhaps younger than many who read the 
Youth’s Companion,) often visited him, and with 
great concern entreated him to seek the forgive- 
ness of his sins. 

Impatient at her ‘‘ needless solicitude,” to use 
his own language, he forbade her speaking to him 
again on the subject; she left him almost in de- 
spair, and entering her closet poured out her heart 
ta Him, who hears and answers prayer. The 
thought that he must be ‘‘driven away in his 


wickedness,” no kind angel to escort him through 
the dark valley, no Saviour to welcome him to 
the sun-gilt shores of the New Jerusalem, and no 
seat prepared for him at Christ’s right hand—J 
say these gloomy thoughts urged her forward, and 
she resolved to see him again; accordingly she 
entered his room, and taking him by the hand, she 
said, ‘‘ my dear brother, I fear that you have not 
long to live; I once more entreat—” here he inter- 
rupted her with, ‘‘ Away with your religion, can’t 
you let me die in peace?” ‘‘O my brother,” said 
she, ‘‘ notwithstanding all your wickedness, God is 
willing to forgive, and he will forgive you if you 
will only ask him.” ‘* Will he? do you think he 
will?” asked the sick man. ‘‘ Yes, my brother,” 
the promises are sdre, and none that come shall 
be denied.” ‘‘O then pray forme?” ‘‘ Yes, 
with all my heart I will, and do you pray, too.” 
The subdued brother folded his hands in prayer, 
while the sister’ bowed in fervent supplication at 
the throne; nor did they pray in vain; light and 
joy burst in upon his mind, and he exclaimed, 
**O happy day! O blessed Jesus!” he soon after 
expired, rejoicing in the merits of a crucified Sa- 
viour. L. H 
North Brookfield, Sept. 15, 1840. 





GOD SEEN IN ALL HIS WORKS, 
TALE FROM THE GERMAN. 

In that beautiful part of Germany which borders 
on the Rhine, there is a noble castle, which, as 
you travel on the western banks of the river, you 
may see lifting its ancient towers on the opposite 
side, above the grove of trees about as old as it- 
self. About 40 years ago there lived in that cas- 
tle a noble gentleman, whom we call Baron 
The baron had only one son, who was not only a 
comfort to his father, but a blessing to all who 
lived on his father’s land. 

It happened on a certain occasion, that this 
young man being from home, there came a French 
gentleman to see the baron. As soon as this Ben- 
tleman came into the castle, he began to talk of 
his Heavenly Father in terms that chilled the old 
man’s blood; on which the baron reproved him, 
saying, ‘* Are you not afraid of offending God who 
reigns above, by speaking in such a manner?” 
The gentleman said that he knew nothing about 
God, for he had never seen him. The baron did 
not notice at this time what the gentleman said, 
but the next morning took him about his castle and 
ground, and took occasion first to show him a very 
beautiful picture that hung on the wall. The 
gentleman admired the picture very much; and 
said, ‘‘ Whoever drew this picture, knows very 
well how to use his pencil.” 

‘* My son drew that picture,” said the baron. 

‘* Then your son is a very clever man,” replied 
the gentleman. 

The baron then went with his visitor into the 
garden, and showed him many beautiful flowers 
and plantations of forest trees. 

** Who has the ordering of this garden,” asked 
the gentleman. 

** My son,” replied the baron; ‘‘he knows 
every plant, I may say, from the cedar of Leba- 
non, to the hyssop on. the wall.” 

‘* Indeed,”’ said the gentleman, ‘‘I shall think 
very highly of him soon.” 

The baron then took” him into the village, and 
showed him a small neat cottage, -where his son 
had established a school, and where he caused all 
young children who had lost their parents, to be 
received and nourished at his own expense. The 
children in the house looked so innocent and so 
happy, that the gentleman was very much pleased, 
and when he returned to the castle, he said to the 
baron, ‘‘ what a happy man you are to have so 
good a son.” 

** How do you know I have so good a son.” 

‘* Because | have seen his works, and [ know 
that he must be good and clever if he has done all 
you have shown me.” 

‘* But you have never seen him.” 








‘* No, but I know him very well, because I 
judge of him byghis works.” 


; created the heaven and the earth.” 









** You do! and now please to draw near this 
window, and tell me what you observe.” 

‘* Why I see the sun travelling through the sky 
and shedding its glories over one of the fines, 
countries in the world; and I behold a mighty 
river at my feet, and a vast range of woods. | se, 
pasture grounds, and orchards, and vineyards. 
and cattle and sheep feeding in green fields; and 
many thatched cottages scattered here and there.” 

** And do you see anything to be admired in all 
this? Is there any thing pleasant, or lovely, op 
cheerful in all tf spread before you? : 

** Do you think I want common sense? or tha 
I have lost the use of my eyes, my friend?” said 
the gentleman, somewhat angrily, ‘‘ that I should 
not be able to relish the charms of such a scene 
as this?” 

‘* Well, then,” said the baron, ‘‘ if you are able 
to judge of my son’s good character by seeing his 
good works, which are poor and impertect, how 
does it happen that you form no judgment of the 
goodness of God, by witnessing such wonders of 
his handy works as are now before you? Let me 
never hear you, my good friend, again say that 
you know not God, unless you would have me 
suppose that you have lost the use of your senses,” 


ON THE GOODNESS OF GOD. 
**The earth is full of the goodness of the Lord.’’—Psal, 
xxxiii. 5. 

My Dear Children,—By the earth in our text, 
you are to understand the globe on which we live; 
an account ef the creation of which is given in the 
first chapter of Genesis.—It is there said, ‘‘ God 
I shall now 
endeavor to show you that the earth on which we 
live is full of the goodness of the Lord. In the 
first place, it is bountifully supplied with water, 
A world without water would not be a fit habita- 
tion either for man or beast; therefore God, in 
kindness to his creatures, has given them an 
abundance of this very useful element. There is 
plenty of water in the ocean, in the sea, in the 
lakes, rivers, brooks, and springs for the use of all 
the creatures which God has made. The water 
that is in the ocean is so salt that people cannot 
drink it; but the fishes can live in it just as well 
as in the lakes and rivers. And the goodness of 
God has so provided for us, that when the wells 
and cisterns are empty, and the little brooks are 
dried up, and the roads are dry and dusty, and the 
pastures, and meadows, and fields, and gardens 
suffer for want of rain, the sun evaporates, or 
draws up, by his powerful influence, the waters of 
the ocean. We cannot see how this is done, but 
we know that it is done. You may set a bowl of 
water in the garden in hot weather, and in a few 
days it will all be dried up. You may hang out 
wet clothes in fine weather, and they will soon be 
dry. The sun evaporates the water that was in 
the bowl, and dries up what was in the clothes. 
And it is the sun that draws up water from the 
ocean in vapors so fine and small that they cannot 
be seen; and that is the reason why it is called 
evaporation. The vapors are formed into clouds, 
and the clouds turn to rain; the rain falls upon 
the ground, and sinks into the earth, and there it 
remains till it is wanted. When people want good 
clear fresh water to drink, they dig down into the 
earth, and make a well. They know that there is 
water in the earth; for ‘‘the earth is full of the 
goodness of the Lord;” and then they draw it up 
as they want it. But there is another remarkable 
circumstance concerning water, which shows the 
goodness of the Lord. It is that of causing the 
salt water of the ocean to become fresh by evapor- 
ation. We do not know how this is done, but we 
know that itis so; for in some countries, when 
they want to make salt, they take the water of the 
ocean, and put it into large vats or boxes, not 
very deep, in large quantities, where the su® 
shines on it all day; the sun draws up the water 
in vapors, as I said before, and leaves the salt in 
the large flat boxes. So we know that when the 
sun evaporates the waters of the ocean, it leaves 
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q a is so soft, and fresh and pure. And when 
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filthy 
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» fire in wood, and iron, and stone, they could easi- 


heat; it would be very dark and very cold. 


_ live, is made of different substances. 
name a few of them, and those only with which 
- children are familiar. 
coal, clay, sand, iron, tin, lead, copper, silver and 
' gold. All these substances are contained in the 


_ what is called mortar. 


the reason why rain- 


ssing through the soil, where it leaves all that is 
and impure, and passes into springs and 
clear and wholesome, and good, and fit to 


ink. 
The next thing to which I would call your at- 


- tention, as a proof that the ‘‘ earth is full of the 


oodness of the Lord,” is the existence of that 


- Glement which we generally call fire. This also 


jsso abundant and so plentiful that there is no 
want of it. It is to be found in wood, and iron 
and stone. When the Indians are out of fire, 
they take two pieces of dry wood, and rub them 
together till they begin to burn; thus they get fire. 
If a blacksmith has no fire in his shop, he can 
hammer a piece of iron on the anvil till it is red 
hot; and thus he can get fire. And when our fire 
js gone out in the kitchen, we can strike the flint 
and steel together and make sparks, and get fire 
that way. If you turn to the first chapter of Gene- 


| sis, you can read these words in the third verse; 


« And God said, Let there be light and there was 
light.” But how could there be any light before 
¥ Very easily; for if there is 


ly have light, as I have just described. A world 


' without fire, or light and heat, would be a very 


miserable place, not fit for man nor beast to live 
in, We could not live long without light and 
We 
should soon die. ‘There was fire in the earth be- 
fore the sun, and moon, and stars were made; and 


there is fire, or caloric, as it is called, in the earth 


now. Fire is a very powerful and a very useful 
agent; and so abundant that, in this respect, we 


_ may say, ‘‘ The earth is full of the goodness of 
the Lord.” 


But the earth itself, or the globe on which we 
I will only 


They are rock or stone, 
earth, That kind of rock which is called granite 


makes those beautiful pillars and blocks which 
support and ornament public buildings: One kind 


| ofstone makes the foundation of our houses; an- 


other makes a good pavement for the side walks in 
our streets; another, when burned, makes lime. 
Lime and sand and water, mixed together, make 
Clay, when properly 
worked, and put into proper shapes, and dried in 


the sun, and burned in the kiln, makes bricks. 


A great many of our houses are built of bricks. 
The bricks are laid one upon another, and joined 
with mortar so strong that the wind does not blow 
them down, nor the water wash them away; and 
sohard that fire does not burnthem. But the 
bricks and the mortar could not be made without 
water and fire; and with them they can be made 
sohard and durable, that neither water nor fire 
will destroy them. Thus we have houses to live 
in, because God has given us rocks, and stone, 
and clay, and sand, and water, and fire; and these 
useful substances are all found in the earth in 
great plenty; for ‘‘ the earth is full of the good- 
hess of the Lord.”—.N. Y. Journal. 
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MARY MILLER AND HELEN PARKS. 
OR THE FOLLY OF DISCONTENT. 
_ Many years ago, I read a story which forcibly 
illustrated the folly of discontent. It was in poe- 
try, but here is the substance of it, in a dress of 
plain prose. 

A farmer’s daughter, I will call her Mary Mil - 
er, was permitted to take a walk in the fields one 
Saturday afternoon. She had been to school all 
ie week, and this privilege delighted her very 
much. She soon left the dusty road and rambled 
from hillock to hillock, gathering the flowers 
Vhich pleased her fancy. Sometimes she watched 
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the glassy brook, and listened to the merry birds. 
Sometimes she bounded after the gay butterfly, 
and then ran to pick some flower whose gaudy 
colors attracted her eye. In short, wherever her 
light heart prompted, her nimble feet carried her. 
She was near the roadside when she saw a glitter- 
ing coach pass slowly by. There was no one in 
it but a little girl about Mary’s age. A driver sat 
in front, driving the sleek horses, which trotted in 
their rich harnesses. When the girl wished to 
stop, he instantly checked them; when she wished 
to go forward, they started at his word. A foot- 
man was on his ‘‘ stand” behind. If the little girl 
saw a flower in the field, or by the road-side, she 
had only to speak, and the carriage stopped while 
the footman ran to fetch it. In short, she seemed 
to have no wish ungratified. As Mary looked at 
the coach, her heart sunk, her feet lost their light- 
ness, her spirits their gaiety, and her face its 
smiles. She walked gloomily along, and with 
sour looks and pouting lips, she entered her moth- 
er’s humble dwelling. ‘‘ Have you not had a de- 
lightful walk, my child?” said she. ‘‘O no,” 
said Mary, pettishly, ‘‘ I should have enjoyed it 
pretty well, but Helen Parks came along in her 
carriage, and when I saw how happy she appear- 
ed, with her coachman and footman to wait upon 
her, and remembered that I was a poor girl, and 
must always go afoot, and wait upon myself, I 
could hardly help crying. If she wanted any 
thing she had only to speak, or point to it, and the 
footman instantly ran and brought it to her. But 
when I saw something J wanted, if it was ever so 
far off, I must go and get it myself. I don’t mean 
to walk out by that road any more.” 

Her fretful voice was scarcely hushed, when 
Mrs, Parks came in. ‘‘ How did your daughter 
enjoy her ride this afternoon?” asked Mrs. Mil- 
ler, when her wealthy guest had thrown herself 
languidly upon an uncushioned chair. Here the 
reader should know that Helen was Jame, so that 
she had not walked for several years, ‘‘ She 
would have enjoyed it pretty well, said the lady, 
in a tone of condescension, but just as she came 
where she had the finest prospect, she saw a little 
girl skipping about the fields. She watched her 
happy movements as she ran wherever her fancy 
led her, and when she remembered that she could 
never enjoy herself thus, she said she could 
scarcely restrain her tears. ‘‘ You cannot think, 
said she, how sad it was to feel that I must be 
lifted into the carriage whenever I wish to take 
the air; and when I see a pretty flower, I can 
never pick it myself, but must wait till some one, 
who works for money, can go and fetch it to me. 
I watched the happy girl, said she, for a few min- 
utes, as she danced so gaily among the birds and 
flowers, and then ordered the footman to bring me 
a few daisies which grew by the road-side; but I 
soon threw them away, she added, for I could not 
bear to look at them.” She directed the coach- 
man to drive home, that she might no longer be 
aggravated by the sight of pleasure which she 
could not share. When the footman brought her 
in and placed her cheerfully upon the sofa, she 
laid her face upon my lap, and wept profusely. 
‘* Mother,” said she, I will never ride out by 
those fields again.’’— Youth’s Cabinet. 








SABBATH SCHOOL. 








From the S. S. Treasury. 
MARY’S VISIT. 

Little Mary loves her Sabbath School teacher 
very much. I know this, because she is always 
present on the Sabbath to see her. When she 
comes into the room she does not sit down on the 
end of the seat, and gaze about carelessly, but she 
gets as near her teacher as possible. Then she 
leans forward, and with great earnestness and af.- 
fection, begins to say something about the lesson, 
or mother, or little sister. You may judge then 
how much she was pleased when her teacher ask- 
ed her and her sister to spend a part of the after- 





&3 
long days to pass away before the appointed time. 
But the hour came. It was a pleasant summer’s 
afternoon, and Mary taking her sister kindly by 
the hand, hastened to her teacher’s home. Noth- 
ing seemed to attract her attention by the way, 
but her clean neat frock, and other parts of her 
dress, which she would occasionally adjust, the 
better to suit her taste. Their friend met them at 
the door, and led them into the parlor, but before 
they could be seated, they gathered close around 
her, and both had so much to say, that they talk- 
ed at the same time, hardly waiting to take breath, 
or to give their friend an opportunity to make any 
reply. They were enthusiastic, and seemed to 
forget where they were, as they held her fast by 
the hand. It was not long, however, before they 
were amusing themselves with some little toys 
which had been provided for them. These, and 
some other simple amusements, together with use- 
ful conversation, occupied most of the time. Be- 
fore they left they partook of some simple refresh- 
ments. They now supposed the hour had come 
for them to return home, and were waiting to hear 
an intimation from their teacher. But the last and 
most delightful part of their entertainment they 
had not yet enjoyed. In the retired chamber, 
where none but God was present to witness the 
scene, that teacher and her pupils reverently 
knelt in solemn prayer. That simple prayer 
breathed the ardent desire that they might become 
the lambs of Christ’s fold, and go to heaven. 
They had received many proofs of her love and 
kindness, but this sweet intelligible prayer, breath- 
ed in their hearing, was the strongest evidence 
that she loved their souls. It was their teacher, 
carrying their thoughts, as in school, to Jesus and 
to heaven. 

When they left the door, I observed they stop- 
ped on the steps and began to divide some sweet 
cakes, which had been given them, saying, ‘‘ that 
we will carry to mother, and that to liitle brother;”’ 
and away they ran, apparently as happy thinking 
about home, as they were leaving it to enjoy their 
visit. To what had their thoughts and affections 
been directed? To God, tlfeir parents, brothers 
and sisters, and to a pious teacher. Can they be 
satisfied when they rest in these? 

Reader, have you a doubt whether that teacher 
could keep a full class, and whether they all loved 
her? Nor a TEeacuer. 

i 
FACTS. 

From the report of a late Sabbath School Con- 
vention in Massachusetts, the following interesting 
facts are gathered; showing the influence and on- 
ward progress of the Sabbath School enterprize in 
our country. 

The church in numbers 157, and the Sab- 
bath School 325. The pastor has a Bible class 
on the Sabbath evening, also, consisting of from 
150 to 200 members. 

In the Sabbath School in there is a class 
of seven members, the aggregate of whose ages is, 
four hundred and seventy-six years! The teacher is 
76 years of age, and the youngest scholar is 45, 
and the oldest 86! 

The church in —— numbers 107, and the Sab- 
bath School 312. The church in numbers 
81, the Sabbath School 170; while the whole con- 
gregation does not number more than 200. The 
superintendent of this school, who is eighty three 
years of age, and several of the aged scholars, 
frequently testify that they have learnt more about 
the Bible since their connection with the Sabbath 
School, than they ever learned before. 

Let those in our schools, who begin to think 
they are too old to attend as scholars, and those 
also who are unwilling to enter on account of their 
age, be encouraged from these interesting facts to 
persevere, thus adopting the language of wisdom, 
which says, ‘‘ NEVER TOO OLD To LEARN!”’—Jb, 











—p>— 
Happy Days in Sabbath School, 
A young man on his death hed said to a teacher, 





noon at her house. She could hardly wait for three 


‘* They were blessed truths you used to teach me. 
Those were happy days. I shall praise God through- 
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’ so he punched it with a pole, but it did not stir, 
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Much curiosity was excited to know who and wha 





out eternity for the blessed truths you taught me in 
the Sabbath School.” 








BENEVOLENCE. 








“1 AM GLAD I WAS NOT BORN A LITTLE HEATH- 
EN CHILD.” 

Little Sarah and her mother had been on a visit 
at the house of their kind minister, where they were 
showed, among other things a little Hindoo idol. 
It was a present from a kind missionary, and had 
his testimony that it had been actually worshipped. 
When little Sarah was looking at it, the tear was 
seen standing in her eye, but she said nothing, as 
the clergyman was busy in telling them about 
heathenism. But when she had returned home, 
she said to her mother—‘‘ Mother, you can’t 
imagine how I felt, when I was looking at the lit- 
tle idol to-day.”” Why, said the mother, how did 
you feel? ‘‘ Oh, said she; J felt full of pity for the 
poor heathen, and at the same time, almost over- 
come with gratitude, that I was not born a little 
heathen child.” 

How foolish the people are that will bow down 
and worship such a useless object as that. It can 
not see with its eyes or speak with its mouth, it is 
nothing but a block of wood. 

1 recollect that Mr. W. when lecturing us on 
the heathenism of the Hindoos, told us of one who 
wanted to know whether the idol which he had 
been accustomed to worship, really had any life; 


nor speak, nor make any signs of possessing life. 
Now I suppose all idol gods are just like this, and 
how foolish must it be to trust in them. Yet if I 
had always lived in Hindostan I suppose that I 
should have been like those who are there now. 
1 should not have known of that God who is a 
spirit, and does not need meat and drink set before 
him. I should not have felt afraid to do wrong; 
as if I felt that there was an all-seeing eye resting 
upon me, and that I was to be judged for every 
word and every thought at a coming judgment. 
But then, child, added the mother, only to think 
of all the base acts which the heathen charge upon 
their gods as if they were altogether like them- 
selves, is enough to make one feel wretched. 
But now you can look and think that the God who 
made the world is the wisest being that ever ex- 
isted—nay, that he is the giver of our understand- 
ing. You can think, too, how holy a being he is, 
and how just, so that no one will ever have occa- 
sion to complain of wrong which he has received 
from his Maker.” Yes, said Sarah, and then, dear 
mother, how good to think that God is all good- 
ness. He loves to see us happy, and hence has 
done so much to make us good. He gives us life 
and breath and all. things here, so that we. may 
put trust in him with grateful hearts.”. But, said 
the mother, he has done more than provide for 
our bodies, for he has made a richer provision for 
our souls. Oh! what a gift that was, to give his 
Son, even his only begotten Son to die for his ene- 
mies—and then to add the Holy Spirit’s influence 
to make us willing to receive his Son and life. 
Yet our God has done all this. Nay more, he 
has so arranged things that he even makes every 
thing that occurs fitted for good to those that truly 


love him. Are we afflicted, we can say with|P 
David, ‘‘ it is good that I have been afflicted, for 


before I was afflicted I went astray, but now I 
keep thy law.” ‘‘O yes, replied Sarah,’ and now 
when I think of death, I am admonished that I 


must die, and am reminded to prepare for that 
Oh! how good it is only to think of 


awful event, 
having such a great and good God to rule over me. 


I am sure that I ought to praise him forever, and 


1 hope that I shall.” 


I am gled, said the kind mother, that you feel 
ebtedness to this excellent being—and 


your in 
trust that in your future life you will show that 
you have chosen this God as your portion forever. 
‘* Yes,”’ said little Sarah, ‘* and that I shall never 
forget the poor heathen or cease to be thankful 


*< full assurance of faith,” having occasion to cross a 
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VARIETY. 


Faith and Works, 
A person who had peculiar opinions touching the 








ferry, availed himself of the opportunity to interro- 
gate the boatman as to the grounds of his belief, tell- 
ing him that if he had faith he was certain of a bless- 
ed immortality, The man of the oar said he had al- 
ways entertained a different notion of the subject, and 
begged to give an illustration of his opinion. ‘* Let 
us suppose,” said the ferryman, ‘that one of these 
oars is‘called faith, and the other works, and try their 
several merits.” Accordingly, throwing down one 
oar in the boat, he proceeded to pull the other oar 
with all his strength, upon which the boat turned 
round and made no way. ‘* Now,” suid he, ‘ you 
perceive faith won’t do, let us try if works can.” 
Seizing the other oar, and giving it the sametrial, the 
same consequences ensued. ‘‘ Works,” said he, 
‘* you see, won’t do either; let us try them together.” 
The result was successful; the boat shot through the 
waves, and soon reached the wished for haven. 
“This,” said the honest ferryman, “is the way by 
which I hope to be wafted over the troubled waters of 
this world to the peaceful shores of immortality.” 
[Youth's Magazine. 


—> 
Conflagration of the Stars. 


The astronomical] statement below is calculated to 
rouse the imagination even of the most phlegmatic. 
Durin the last two or three centuries upward of 
thirteen fixed stars have disappeared. One of them, 
situated in the northern bemisphere, presented a pe- 
culiar brilliancy, and was so bright as to be seen by 
the naked eye at mid-day. It seemed to be ‘on fire, 
appearing at first of a dazzling white, then of a red- 
dish yellow, and lastly of an ashy pale color. La 
Place supposes-that it was burned up, as it has never 
been seen since. The conflagration was visible 
about sixteen months. How dreadful! A whole 
system on fire, the great central fuminary and its 
planets with their plains, mountains, forests, villages 
cities, and inhabitants, all. in flames; consumed, an 
gone forever, Here we have a presumptive proof 
of the truth, and a solemn illustration of a singular 
passage in a very old bouk—*‘ The heavens will pass 
away with a great noise, the elements shall melt with 
fervent heat, the world also, and the works that are 
therein, shall be burned up.” What has been, will be 
again. Our sun, and moon, and stars, and earth, 
will be destroyed by fire. “Tt is inscribed in the 
heavens,” says Dr. John Mason Good, “ foretold in 
the Scriptures, and felt in the earth.”? Such is the 
text; the comment may be found in 2 Peterfiii. 11, 12, 
j [Quincy Sentinel. 
Human ‘Life. 
Human life is a journey which commences for each 
of us the moment we enter the world, and which ter- 
minates at the grave. We are like those who, pas- 
sengers on the ocean, are wafted by the winds toward 
the port, while they are asleep in the vessel; and 
who, insensible of the progression of their course, 
arrive there before they are aware. It is the same 
with the whole of life. ft runs on, impelled bya 
continual current, which carries us on unconsciously 
along with it. We sleep, and during our sleep our 
brief space of time flies silently over our beads: we 
wake to.a thousand cares, and while struggling with 
them, life pursues its rapid course at the same rate. 
We are here below, only as travellers; every thing 
rapidly recedes from our view, we leave everything 
behind us; we throw a passing glance on the enam- 
elled meads, or the purling brook, or whatever other 
object may charm our sight; we feel a pleasure in 


leasure we have already lost sight of it. 
ing prospects and a smiling country often succeed 


and the next we are beyond their reach. 


countless multitudes will follow us.—Basil. 
i 
Young Sailors in Norfolk. 





aot born a poor heathen child.” 
H. W. E. 


contemplating it, and. before we can analyze our 
To charm- 


rocks, favines, precipices, and rugged paths; some- 
times infested with ferocious animals, or venomous 
reptiles; or perplexed with thorns which lacerate the | 
flesh; these things annoy or afflict us for a moment, 
Such is 
life; neither its pleasures nor its pains are durable, 
nor does the road we traverse belong to us, any more 
than any of the objects with which it is diversified; 
other travellers have preceded us on it, some are com- 
ing along it at the same tite with ourselves, and 


A few days ago a dapper craft, rigged most grace- 
fully, after the fashion of a brig, with her top-gallant 
sails and royals all set, and manned by a parcel of 
youngsters, about ten or twelve years of age, and 


she was, She seon came up, with a smart bree 
and was seen to great advantage as she parsed the 
wharves, As she sailed along, one of her juvenile 
crew kept the lead agoing, and called out in tryg 
sailor style, Presently the shrill whistle of the young 
boatswain was heard, «nd she put about with all the 
deliberation aud decision of a man-of-war. A mit 
shipman of bout fourteen or fifteen was the com. 
mander of the craft; and this circomstance, added tg 
the appearance of the vessel, plainly told that she be. 
longed to the naval service. The sight was ye 
gratifying to all who enjoyed it, and the skill of the 
crew called forth the praises of several veterans of 
the sea. Upon inquiry we learned that the first ent 
ter of the Delaware had been fitted up as a brig for 
the purpose of drilling the naval apprentices in th 
practical details of seamanship. She is about thing: 
seven feet long; her crew consists of twenty apprem 
tices; her sails and yards are exercised regularly, 
When under way she is made to perform all the eyo. 
lutions of a man-of-war; the boys are taught to teef, 
furl, heave the lead, steer, &c. The boatswain ig 4 
lad of about fifteen, and gives the various notes of 
command known ip a larger vessel. 

[Norfolk Beacon, 


Sabbath School in New Gloucester, 


A friend writes us—‘‘ God has favored this school 
with a refreshing from his presence the past spring, 
About fifty have become hopefully pious. For more 
than two years past, a deep interest in the study of 
the Bible‘has been manifest. Our school is com 

of individuals from 3 years of age to 70—the subjects 
of the revival are of all ages,”°—Monilor. 
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f God cares for Sparrows. 

*¢ Oh, Charlotte,” said a little child, on seeing his 
nurse maid shake the table-cloth into the fire-place, 
«don’t you know that God takes care for the spar- 
rows? The Bible saysso; and will he not be displeased 
at your wasting so many crumbs, which would have 
served the sparrows for breakfast?” 


—>—_ 

A Scuorar in Jamaica.—Mr. Hyde, a missionary 
in Jamaica, relates that a young lady offered a ticket 
to a little girl belonging to the Bundey School, to see 
a company of strolling players. She immediately 
dropped a courtesy and said, “‘ Madam, ! thank you; 
but | hope I could not disgrace the school so muchas 
to think of going to such a place.” 
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From the Sabbath &ckool Messenger. 
GRANDMAMA. 

| have‘a darling grandmama 
Who sits in her arm ehair, 

Her voice is very low and sweet, 
Her cheek is soft and fair, 

And she is always kind and good, 
O! very kind to me; 

She strokes my head and pats my cheek 
While standing by her knee. 

And she has bought me knives and drums, 
And many things I ‘need; 

‘And given sister stores of books, 
Which I must try to read. 

She gave her a dissected map, 
But that I must not touch, 

Although when’er she takes it out, 
I want to very much. 

O! *tis a treat when I can go 
My Grandmama to see; 

She always looks so very glad 
‘Whenever she sees me, 

She loves the pretty birds and flowers, 
But to my pleasant home, 

Where she might such a plenty see, 
Ah me! she cannot come. 

Because she is so very sick, 
And we are far away— 

The time it takes to travel here! 
One whole long summer’s day. 

But 1 am sure the little birds, 
Do love my Grandma too; 

For don’t you think one day last spring 
A couple of them flew, 

And perched themselves across the street, 
And seemed inclined to rest, 

And then they nicely went to work 
To build themselves a nest. 

Well! on a pleasant day there came 
Some little beauties out; | 





tidily dressed as sailors, was seen off the town. 








You would have laughed to see them hop, 
And flutter all about. Mast. 
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